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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, 


Morley Ernstein, or the Tenants of the Heart. By G. P. R. James, 
Ksq., author of “ The Robber,” ‘* The Gentleman of the Old 
School,” &c. &c. 

Mr. James's rich and varied talent was never more powerfully dis- 
played than in this new work, with which he has presented the 
world. His versatility of genius is strongly manifested in this pro- 
duction, as it is an adventure in a new field of trial, in which a vast 
variety of scenes, of characters, and of events, draw largely on the 
powers of his creative mind. But the two qualities which most com- 
mand the attention, both from their opposition and their contrast, 
seem, from their very nature, scarcely capable of co-existence in the 
same mind. We speak of a philosophy so calm and dignified in its 
tone, as almost to exclude the idea of passion, and yet of passion so 
powerful and energetic, so intense and absorbing, as to preclude the 
faintest possibility of the presence of philosophy. The union of these 
two faculties in the same mind is so rare, that when we note the pre- 
sence of the one we are tempted to infer the absence of the other; 
and yet, as the same sky and the same ocean are alternately wrapped 
in a calm, or lashed into a tempest, so has Mr. James manifested his 
possession of these opposite capabilities. The philosophy is sublime, 
the passion intense; and these two rare and masterly excellencies, 
each singly powerful enough to command the deepest interest, con- 
jointly are irresistible in their dominion over us. ‘The work is written 
not merely for the purpose of delighting the fancy and charming the 
imagination, but for the tracing out of the most lofty considerations 
which can appertain to the constitution and ree of man. “ The 
Tenants of the Heart” are just those spirits of good or evil which are 
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ever so industriously knocking, in the hope of gaining a willing 
ingress, without which neither good nor evil can ever be long lodged 
within that sanctum sanctorum of the affections. To exemplify this 
purpose, Mr. James has chosen a hero surrounded by all that 
brightens lifte—possessions, youth, hope, ardour, influence, and wealth ; 
and in presenting him to us, he has introduced him in a description so 
touching, so feeling, and so masterly, that we are tempted into 
transcribing it. 


** At the age of one-and-twenty years—It is a beautiful age, full of the 
spring, with all the vigour of manhood, without one touch of its decay ; 
with all the fire of youth, without one touch of its feebleness!) Oh, one- 
and.twenty ! bright one-and-twenty! wilt thou never come back to me 
again? No, never! The cord of the bow has been so often drawn that 
it has lost its elasticity ; there have been a thousand flowers cast away 
that have withered in the dust of Time's sandy path; there have been a 
thousand fruits tasted, that have left but the rind in my hand; there 
have been a thousand travel stains acquired that never can be washed 
off till the journey is done. That which has been lost, and that which has 
been gained, have both been gathered into the two baskets of the past; 
and whatever the future may have in store, one-and-twenty, with its 
many hopes, its few fears, its buoyancy of spirit, its elasticity of limb, 
its eagerness of expectation, its activity of pursuit, its aspirations, its 
desires, its faith, its confidence, its frankness, its garden of visionary 
flowers, and its atmosphere of misty light, can never, never, come back 
to us, were we to whistle till we broke our hearts. No, no; in the sad 
arithmetic of years, multiply by what numbers you will, you can never 
get at one-and-twenty more than once, 

* At the age of one-and-twenty years, Morley Ehrenstein, or Ernstein, 
as it had been contracted, a gentleman—descended, as his name evinces, 
from a very old German tamily, who had made themselves a home in a 
foreign land, some three centuries before—sat in one of the large cham- 
bers of an English country-house, not many miles from the good town of 
Doncaster. No one tenanted the chamber but himself, and though it 
was a cheerful day of summer, and the room was one of bright and sunny 
aspect, there was a degree of melancholy on the young man’s counte- 
nance, which might be difficult to account for, if we did not look a little 
into his heart, and pause for a moment on his previous history. Let him 
gaze then at the ceiling, and study the quaint arabesques into which the 
plaster of Paris had been drawn ; let him lean his head upon his hand, 
and examine the pretty nothings with which his table is covered ; let him 
gaze out of the window into the far distance, as if he were about to paint 
a portrait of the weather-cock on the village church; but let you and I, 
dear reader, first put our friend into a microscope, and note down exactly 
every limb and feature and sinew, as if we were true Kirbys, anatomizing 
a moth; and then let us look in the old almanacks, to discover some of 
the antecedents of his present state. 

“ The young man, then, of whom we speak, was above the middle 
height, powerful in limb, and though so young, with but little of the 
slightness of youth remaining. Health and strength, and activity, were 
to be traced in every swelling muscle, and those who regard what is 
merely corporeal, might well pronounce him a fine animal, even when at 
rest. When in activity, however—when hunting, swimming, leaping, or 
performing any of those rude exercises whereof Englishmen are so fond, 
and also so proud, with the glowing cheek and expanded nostril, the 
flashing eye, and the strong rounded outline of every limb, he looked like 
a fierce young horse, before the bit has taught it the force of any other 
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power than its own strength. In every momeut of excitement the animal 
spirit, the spirit of the flesh, started up strong and bold within him; his 
veins seemed to be filled with molten fire, his heart to be full of eagerness 
and impetuosity, his whole mind one active enthusiasm. He felt within 
him a thirst for unceasing action of any and every kind, and had it not 
been for certain qualities, which we shall notice hereafter, he would have 
been merely one of those who look upon all things round them as objects 
on which to employ their reckless energy, and life itself but as a child's 
plaything. 

‘“ He was young, dear reader, very young, and had neither learned 
from the bitter teaching of years, nor from any sudden and sad experi- 
ence, that the face must be, as it were, a veil to hide the countenance of 
the heart. ‘There are few men who reach thirty, without more or less 
becoming hypocrites, and still fewer women; at least as far as the ex- 
pression of the features goes, There are some with whom the waters of 
time are like those of certain springs, and gradually petrify the face into 
amask. There are others who retain their pliability of features, but 
reverse the action; cover hate and sorrow with a smile, or conceal joy 
and satisfaction with an air of icy indifference. There are some endowed 
by nature with lineaments of marble, and some who, by habit and by art, 
form for themselves an India-rubber countenance, which will stretch to 
whatsoever they require. 

** Morley Ernstein was none of these. He was very young, as we have 
said, and nature had made his looks the reflection of all that passed in his 
heart. His face was as a clear stream, through which one sees to the 
very bottom. He had vever learned to rule its expressions, and those 
impulses which were but too apt to sway his actions, had still more 
power over his countenance. 

* x *“ * * e 

“ Morley Ernstein was born to wealth and honour ; his father had died 
early, leaving but one child, to the care of a fond but a wise mother, 
who, though young and beautiful, at her husband's death, kept, through- 
out the rest of her life, the colours of mourning in her garments and in 
her heart. Some six years before the time of which we now speak, she 
too had left this world for another state of being, and her son had fallen 
into the hands of guardians, somewhat strict, but. still prudent and kind. 
They had seen that his talents were great, that his mind approached, if it 
did not absolutely reach, the height of genius, and they had taken care 
that it should have such cultivation as the land afforded. ‘They were as 
conscientious with the young baronet’s property as with his intellect ; 
and the old family-house had been left in the care of two faithful good 
women, who had withered in the service of his ancestors, and who now 
showed themselves scrupulous in maintaining every thing in the same pre- 
cise order, and clean propriety which had been kept up during the life of 
the lady of the mansion. 

“ The guardians of Morley Ernstein had resisted all his entreaties to 
let him pass the vacations of school and college in his ancestral house ; 
but on the day that he was one-and-twenty, a carriage and four horses 
were at the door of his temporary abode before six in the morning, and 
ere night he was in the dwelling of his youth. Everything had been 
prepared to receive him, and he had hastened from room to room, while 
all the moonlight-joy of memory lit up each chamber with associations 
from the past. He slept little, and rose on the following day, to go 
through the accounts of guardians and executors, and he found, as 
paper after paper was laid before him, new cause to applaud their care 
and wisdom—new reason to look upon his situation as one of the bright- 
est that man could fill. The subsequent night he slept soundly; but 
now, when he rose on the day we have mentioned, which was the one 
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that succeeded, he sat in the large drawing-room, where his mother used 
to pass the morning, with his head resting on his hand, the broad, fine 
forehead contracted, the bright dark eyes full of melancholy, the corners 
of his mouth turned down, gi izing at things he did not see, and forgetting 
all the bright expectations of youth, and all the joys that hope had spread 
out before him. 

“ Of what was it that he thought? was it of his mother? No! Time 
had healed the only wound that fate, within his own memory, had inflicted 
on him; and his thoughts were of no external kind whatever. It was 
that the s spirit of the soul then, for the first time, made her voice heard 
strongly. She might have whispered before, but now she spoke aloud. 
It was asa warning at the gates of life; it was as if some hand, fora 
moment, drew back the glittering veil with which pale reality covers her 
wrinkled front, and had shown him, instead of the bright young features 
he expected to see, nothing but deformity and age. Unhappy is it—at 
the time, most unhappy—for the man, in whose mind age and youth can 
change places, even for an hour. God wills us, while we are young, to 
view things youngly, and when the thoughts of age force themselves upon 
us in youth, we are like the living clasped in the cold arms of the dead.” 


Such is the hero of Mr. James's tale, the hero who engrosses our 
sympathies, commands our admiration, ensures our respect. But he 
is linked to another fine creation of the author’s genius; a splendid 
sort of Mephistophiles—not a vulgar ruffler, but a lofty spirit of evil, 
whose sins of intellect are even greater than his sins of passion. There 
is an intensity and depth in the character of Count Lieburg, a_pro- 
fundity of thought, a power of mind, an acuteness of perception, a 
recklessness, and yet a compactness of purpose ; a calm, a cool, 


stern determination, a steady adherence of intention, and closeness of 


tenacity, that are indeed the elements, though misapplied, of an ele- 
vated nature. Such are the individuals whom circumstances unite 
together for good or for evil, and the companionship involves the im- 
mediate struggle for mastership. Our interest in these two indivi- 
duals is widely different; that of Count Lieburg is a lofty speculation, 
that which we feel in Morle ‘y Ernstein an anxious hopefulness. The 
character of the one is fixed beyond a dream of its reversal; that of 
the other stands open to all impression—and here lies the deep power 
of the tale. It is one of this author's peculiar and proud merits, 
that he has never lent the power of his pen to throw a charm around 
any of the forms of evil, and in this work he has skilfully and beauti- 
fully contrived to excite all the feeling and the interest of the reader 
in behalf of the preservation of the unsullied purity of Morley Ern- 
stein’s character, and that too, through the development of a nar- 
rative of such power and _ intensity of feeling ; such spirit, pi — 
and force of description, as it would be difficult to find equalled in 

the works of any living author, Sir E. L. Bulwer, perhaps, alone ex- 
cepted. There is something perfectly Miltonic in the grandeur of 
the conception of the gladi: atorial strife betw een the Lucifer-like son 
of the morning, and the warm truth-and-honour-loving son. Morley’s 


successive tet mptations are as fine, looked upon as masterly studies of 


our nature, as they are intensely interesting considered as only for- 
warding a most heart-touching narrative. Mr. James has not dealt with 
vulgar passions; the motive on which he has hinged Leiburg’s sata- 
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nic endeavours for the death and corruption of his moral purity, is 
but a secondary one, aiding and stimulating the ambition of sin (and 
this is no uncommon ambition) for victory. It is even a spark of the 
spirit of the first evil, and its first doer—the desire for power. The 
whole of Morley Ernstein’s history is one of the spirit’s trial: a sue- 
cession of agonizing temptations, in which he is met at every turn 
with some embodied argument in favour of that ancient maxim, 
which even time itself seems incapable of proving fallacious, * Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” But we cannot trace this 
conflict here, and it would be needless to do so if we could, since all 
classes of readers will be but too eager to secure the perusal of any 
new work by this most popular of authors. ; 

Most touchingly, womanly, and beautiful are the feminine charac- 
ters of the work. Juliet Carr embodies truthfulness and love, but it 
is around the high-minded, tle generous, the devoted, the pure-spirited 
Helen that the sympathies of the reader will entwine and cling. True 
it is, that our feelings always take side with the sorrowful rather than 
the deserving ; but Helen Barham is both. But for touching and ex- 
quisite tenderness, though not in real nobility of soul, even Helen 
must yield to the Neapolitan Veronica, who comes to the reader like 
a dream of music, beauty, and sentiment. 

From among the less intellectual characters, the manly energies 
of Harry Martin stand out with a wholesome power, and Mr, James 
has shown no small portion of philanthropic spirit in his work of moral 
regeneration upon this man. Glad should we be to see the administra- 
tors of our laws take a hint from our author, and ponder on the ex- 
pediency of turning a sinner from the error of his ways by means of 
mercy rather than of severity, for little do we doubt, that hearts which 
are too often hardened and ossified by the one, might be melted and 
re-moulded by the other. 

So many passages of power and beauty crowd upon us, that we 
would gladly have added extract upon extract, but our space forbids. 
Mr. James is as rich as ever in beautiful thoughts, which every here 
and there sparkle suddenly out like glow-worms in our path. What 
an enchanting little volume might be made by the mere gathering to- 
gether of those sweet, violet-like sentiments, and those diamond-like 
ideas which abound in all his writings, and which might easily enough 
be, like jewels, re-set, and enclosed in some more compact casket. 
Perhaps, of all this author's writings, we close Morley Ernstein with 
the strongest feeling of its touching truthfulness. Its perusal seems 
to leave behind it the flavour of experience, and we involuntarily feel 
that such really is the thing called life. Nature writes with Mr, 
James's pen. 


Eva, a True Story, of Light and Darkness ; the fil- Omened Mar- 
riage; and Other Tales and Poems. By Sir Epwarp Lytton 
Butwer, Barr. Author of “ Eugene Aram,” “ Rienzi,” ete. 


We rise from the perusal of this exquisite little volume like waking 
from a dream of fairy land—so delicate, so touching, so refined, so 
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full of sweet fancifulness, of rich feeling, and pure sentiment. Sir E. 
Bulwer’s mind is essentially poetical—his prose is poetry—and his 
thoughts have never needed more than the garb of graceful versi- 
fication to make his works take their place among the highest classes 
of the poets of England. Even when he dallies with familiar and 
homely objects in those graceful works with which he has adorned 
our literature, the common-place and the real can never long chain 
him down to their mundane nature ; but we find him in the midst of 
the corporeal and the real, upspringing, like a bird weary of thraldom, 
into the native heaven of his rich imagination. If this be the case 
in prose, what must we find Sir E. Bulwer in poetry! Here he 
luxuriates without shackles or restraints, and, “ fancy free,” revels in 
the riches of that invisible world of marvellous splendour, of which 
genius can but at best snatch some relics to present to common 
mortals, to prove that they have existence, though veiled to vulgar 
eyes and sordid minds. These gems of poetry are like the rich 
clusters of fruit that the spies brought from the promised land to 
prove its magnificent plenitude; and were we to ask a poet-born 
if he could do more than bring a relic or a sample from the bright 
world of his imaginings, he would tell you that a single beam from 
his sun, a single leaf from his amaranthine bowers, a single bud 
from the illimitable wilderness of sweets, was the utmost that could 
be brought to prove the existence of his own heaven to our earth. 
But these are enough. No one who opens the page of the real poet, 
possessing himself the slightest capability of recognition, but must 
feel at once that he is transported into a world all unlike his own 
earthly, sensual, eating and drinking one ; and we know not a writer 
who so abstracts us from ordinary things, and carries us with him 
into a clime of purity, sublimity, and soul-touching tenderness, as Sir 
KE. Bulwer. The only connecting link between his world and ours is 
that of the affections; these link us together. Our poet beautifully 
unites the heart with the soul. In all Sir E. Bulwer’s works he has 
paid this vast compliment to woman, that he has ennobled love into 
(we scarcely know whether we may dare to say it) an affection of the 
soul. The coarse, the gross, the vulgar passion, may blaze like the 
fire of hell, but the love that our poet pictures is nothing less than 
light from heaven. 

But passing from these general observations, we turn to the 
more immediate subjects which have drawn them forth. The noblest 
thoughts and the sweetest feelings succeed each other, line upon 
line, like a thousand rich and varied jewels newly strung, and daz- 
zling as they pass—a rosary in which each gem, instead of demanding 
a prayer, presents a thought or a sentiment. “ Eva, a true story of 
Light and Darkness” is one of those acted poems, one of those touch- 
ing episodes, which Nature sometimes admits into her great drama of 
life. And what a well of feeling is opened up in this tale! an Idiot 
whose affections unsealed the tomb of his Reason, and called it to a 
resurrection of life, or, as in one line of full-fraught feeling and mean- 
ing Sir E. Bulwer has told it, “the Heart in waking woke the Mind.” 
There is a perfect spell in the telling of this tale, the sound so syl- 
lables the sense, and the dramatic transition from scene to scene is so 
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new and so effective. The “ Ill-omened Marriage” is another tale of 
noble sentiment, deep interest, and pure morality, in which Sir E. 
Bulwer has been pleased agreeably to disappoint the omen of his title, 
and leave the reader happy in the happiness of its personages; but 
for tasteful fancifulness, for grace, and even for a hidden meaning, for 
which moral is too substantial a name, and sentiment not sufficiently 
expressive, “The Fairy Bride” is singularly alone. He who is 
allied to the highest Intelligences of an invisible state, and boasts to 
the vulgar of his loftier claims, proves himself to belong more to the 
terrestrial than the celestial, and may well be left to grovel in the day 
of his native earth, while the fairy spirit, who dreams that her soul 
of love may safely be enshrined in an earthen vessel, may well feel 
that her fountain of life is dried up when the faithless vase lies broken 
in fragments on the ground. Of the minor poems we can only say 
that they seem like pearls scattered among diamond mines. 


“ LOVE AND FAME. 


It was the May when I was born, 
Soft moonlight through the casement streamed, 
And still, as it were yester-morn, 
I dream the dream I dreamed. 
I saw two forms from Fairy Land, 
Along the moonbeam gently glide, 
Until they halted, hand in hand, 
My infant couch beside. 


With smiles, the cradle bending o’er, 
I heard their whispered voices breathe- 
The one a crown of diamond wore, 
The one a myrtle wreath ; 
‘ Twin brothers from the Better Clime, 
A Poet's spell hath lured to thee; . 
Say which shall, in the coming time, 
Thy chosen Fairy be.’ 


I stretched my hand, as if my grasp 
Could snatch the toy from either brow ; 
And found a leaf within my clasp, 
One leaf—as fragrant now! 
If both in life may not be won, 
Be mine, at least, the gentler brother— 
For he whose life deserves the one, 
In death may gain the other.” 





A Record of the Pyramids: a Drama, in Ten Scenes. By Joun 
Epmunp Reape, Author of “ Italy,” ‘* Cataline,” ete. 


Tne desire to elevate the degraded nature of his fellow man 
breathes through all the writings of this author, and in none more 
powerfully than in the work before us. It is unquestionably true 
that man is in a degenerate state. In his first formation he was per- 
fect in his condition: intellectually powerful, and morally pure; and 
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to restore him to this his native state should be the effort both of the 
Christian and philosopher. When we look on the vast tribes of our 
race, living little more than mere animal life, we feel that this 
is not their native but degenerate state ; and instead of seeing in 
them but the mere link which connects the tribe of our own species 
to that of the brute, and so completing a chain in the creation as 
degrading as it is imaginary, we sorrowfully perceive a being made 
but a “ little lower than the angels,” corrupted into a form, in which 
we can scarcely recognise his divine original. It is true that our race 
cannot so wholly lose the distinction of his species, as not in his most 
humiliated existence still to preserve some sign of his lost pre-emi- 
nence ; and therefore we find the savage in his wilds superior to the 
denizens of the woods in which he roams in the animal attributes, 
The senses which we hold in common with the brute world, such as 
hearing, seeing, smelling, can never be cultivated in the lion and 
tiger; in their natural state they are most perfect ; but the wild men 
who haunt their solitudes, almost as wild as themselves, living in a 
state in which the intellectual faculties are almost obliterated, must 
still retain signs of their native-born superiority, and consequently 
their animal faculties become cultivated to so exquisite a degree, as 
to fill the civilized man with wonder. The wild Indian hears and 
sees not only where the polished European would be blind and deaf, 
but to the excelling in their own faculties the brutes who dwell 
around him in the wilderness and in the wood. Carrying this reason- 
ing to the moral faculties, and remembering that man in his degene- 
rate, is not in his native state, we have both the more courage and 
the more hopefulness in the final issue of moral cultivation ; and we 
hail the spirit that would aid in breaking the mental fetters which 
hold man from his native liberty. Mr. Reade is one of these 
moral champions, zealously striving to rouse the soul, and “ fit it for 
its native heaven.’’ In endeavouring to promote this purpose, he has 
chosen Prometheus as his hero, and, giving his history a lofty reading, 
finds in ita noble parable, on which he has founded this elevated 
draina. And it is a fine conception, purely intellectual, and to use 
the author’s own expressive words, otherwise applied, “ A spectacle of 
intellectual energy defying and triumphing over the might of nature, 
exhibited in the agony of bodily suffering, in which a sense of moral 
grandeur is conveyed to us that cannot be surpassed.” And not 
only is there sublimity in the mental elevation of this drama, but 
there is also a corresponding magnificence in the scenes, dignity in 
the actors, and exaltation in the actions. The loftiness of soul which 
singles out Prometheus, and raises him solitary in mental gran- 
deur, lonely in lofty superiority, with the heart so entirely subju- 
gated to the mind as to leave him alone in the grandeur of mental mo- 
narchy, and by the power of this heaven-given sovereignty to sway 
a people, and bid a king descend his throne—this is as fine in concep- 
tion as it is powerful in execution. The stolen light from heaven 
which the ancients fabled, is here represented as the sublimated soul, 
which was to teach men to be morally great, and give them mental 
liberty, while the hero-martyr, dying to attest his mission, was to leave 
behind him a memory which should be the guiding-star to freedom. 
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Such is but a faint shadow of the high purpose of this drama. The 
scene that is chosen is worthy of the actions represented. “ Beautiful 
country, and my own!” Prometheus is made to exclaim, while gazing 
from his cave over the vast plains and the gorgeous Memphis, built 
in its magnificence on the ancient bed of the Nile, its high domes and 
lofty palaces, glittering in splendour, with the far-famed river in her 
new track, circling over golden sands around her ; but more than all, as 
bearing witness to the groaning toils, unblest with purpose as far as 
man can tell, of myriads and myriads of the human race scorching 
under the inhuman labour,—the pyramids, those giant works, uprear- 
ing their joyless heads as monuments of the miseries of their erec- 
tion. Such is the opening scene of the drama, and the same gran- 
deur of locality prevails throughout. 

The style and language of this drama are chaste and powerful, 
abounding in thoughts of singular energy and beauty; but choosing 
rather from the sterling than the brilliant, we give the following. ~ 


“ The origin of ill is in yourselves— 
In your own hearts—created by self-love ; 
No evil doth exist, or is endured, 
Save made by ye; it springs but from disorder ; 
The oppression of the strong above the weak. 
The order of the universe deceives not, 
The silent laws of Nature set before us ; 
So let reflection discipline your minds ; 
And a superior judgment set apart. 
Feel ye for all your brethren alike: 
Humanity, our love of fellow man, 
Instinct celestial, cherished by self-love, 
Is the first principle of human justice ; 
Even its harshest and discordant notes 
Blend in the universal harmony: 
Civilization s hymn still swells above, 
Heard through the jarring tempest to its close. 
Justice and truth—these are men’s earliest duties : 
His country and his home—his best affections— 
All social sympathies—spring up from these ; 
Hallowed by peace, and guarding Liberty! 

oe * . e 


But in your freedom still be merciful ! 

Respect humanity in its lowest scale ; 

The hand of natural law protects the slave ! 

Let him, the artisan, have needful rest ; 

Let him who tills the earth its produce share ; 

It is his birthright as a man; but be 

The mutual interchange of right revered,— 
First, holiest commerce on which blessing hangs! 
Let him relax from toil: he is not brute, 

But human! Let him cultivate the affections, _ 
Whose freshest flowers spring from the rudest soil. 
In social harmony let the general voice 

Speak for the general weal; thus vice shall be 
Exposed before the Metropolitan eye, 

And virtue made familiar.” 
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Plighted Troth; or, a Woman her own Rival. A Dramatic Tale. In 
Five Acts. 


We think that the author of this condemned drama has done well 
and wisely in appealing unto Caesar. The courage and the candour of 
thus boldly and broadly laying his case before the world, where it 
may be fully entered upon, is unquestionably the measure whereby 
justice may be best secured. The world at large may judge upon the 
merit or demerit of the drama: may decide whether the sins required 
condemnation, or the worth deserved commendation. In short, the pub- 
lic may now revise the verdict of the Lords and Commons, of the 
Box and Gallery of Drury Lane, and may either ratify or annul the 
decision which impugns the talents and taste of an author who had 
exerted his best energies in their service. 

For our own part, we scruple not to say, that the audience of Drury 
Lane committed a great mistake, and, in doing so, inflicted a great in- 
jury both on the author of “ Plighted Troth” and on Mr. Macready. 
We have read through this play with our best attention, and with an 
increasing interest, from its first page to its last. The passions which 
it exemplifies are master ones, and in most masterly fashion are they 
delineated. Love, Avarice, and Revenge—these are not the slight 
breezes of our feelings, that merely ripple the surface of the stream 
of life, but the deadly storms and tempests that shake the very foun- 
dation of our being. Of these, the Avarice is deep, the Revenge is 
deadly, and the Love is invested with a tone of such tender delicacy as 
not to be able to brook rivalry, even with itself. It is no ordinary 
perception of the elements of our nature, no vulgar estimation of the 
springs of our actions, no paltry measurement of the span of our 
species, that we pause over in this drama. We pass over all the ad- 
mirable dialogue, the prettiness and the playfulness of the women, 
and the sterner stuff of the men, and all the subordinates and auxili- 
aries that please as they pass along —we say that we pass over all the 
minor merits of the play, and fasten upon the delineation of the two 
intense and almost unfathomed passions of Love and Revenge, and 
we say, that these two passions, amounting as they do to vital ener- 
gies—these lines graven on the granite of our nature, and worked out 
as they are with force and vigour, and a power accumulating as it 
progresses, ought to have ensured the entire success of the piece. 
The Revenge of the injurer, who is also the injured, is worked out to 
a fearful acmé. Had he been only oppressed, his rancour could not 
have flown on in such an accumulating stream of deadly hate. They 
who suffer are comparatively calm, and forbearing in their sense of 
wrong ; it is where men have likewise been aggressors that the passion 
glows with the intensest fire, and when that passion turns upon some 
former confederate in crime, all other frenzies fade before the burning 
fever of its malignancy. This is the Revenge which we find in this 
drama; compatriots in crime turned against each other, the subordi- 
nate villain become the ascendant one, and the ascendant one out- 
witted, and degraded from his wealth and station into poverty, 
obscurity, and madness, and living on through all these, the only 
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coherent thought of his solitude and insanity, the burning, longing, 
consuming desire of revenge. And how, at last, accomplished ? By 
such a recklessness of self, such a total disregard of all that other men 
hold precious, that the very love of life, inherent in our nature, fades 
into less than nothingness before the gratification of his revenge, and 
he even lays snares for his hated enemy, to entice and entrap him to 
murder himself, having first carefully provided evidence that might 
have prevented, merely to certify the deed, and ensure retribution for 
the act. We know of nothing so highly-wrought and intense as this 
consummation of hatred, in any class of writing. To balance this 
powerful passion, we will pause for a little time over its contrary pas- 
sion, love, and here our dramatist has manifested as much delicacy 
as may well contrast with the fearful hate we have been considering. 
A young girl, apparently of humble birth and lowly condition, with no 
wealth but the riches of her own full heart, becomes linked by mutual 
love and promises, by “ Plighted Troth,” to the hero of the drama, 
but is afterwards separated and estranged. He wanders a soldier and 
a prisoner on foreign shores, and she believes him lost, but finds her- 
self, instead of the humble and the lonely one, born to the highest 
wealth and the loftiest title, to which she is restored ; and in this state, 
with little sign of identity between the lofty countess and the humble 
dependant, the soldier returns, sees the splendid beauty, and becomes 
the captive of her fascinations. And now comes the trial. The 
“woman” cannot endure to be “her own rival,” and the conflicting 
feelings of her heart are tenderly and beautifully imagined. At- 
tracting, yet repulsing—joying in his devotion, and yet sorrowing at 
every sign of it—her former self soul-jealous of her present self— 
so many feelings warring and hopes at issue—we say that the deli- 
cacy and yet the power required for such a delineation, and mani- 
fested in these scenes, can only have failed of admiration for the 
want of appreciation. 


Hoel the Hostage and other Poems. By M. E. Jerrreys. 


This poem belongs to a class that must always be received with 
favour, and perused with pleasure. It is a metrical romance—one ot 
those tales of love and chivalry that charm the fancy by recalling 
days of departed pomp and glory, and fascinate the heart by awaken- 
ing the affections. The poem opens with a glowing sketch of the 
revelries held at regal Windsor in by-gone days,in which the 
gaiety was almost as glad and gorgeous as that with which is now 
celebrated the modern festival. This descriptive verse might as justly 
have been written for the present as the past. 


« List to the sounds of joyance that ascend 
To the starr’d skies, from Windsor’s princely towers, 
List, as the harp, and horn, and viol blend 
In one gay strain, to tell of festal hours : ‘ 

Hail to the song! hail to the minstrel’s powers: 
Hail to the art that wings the dancer’s tread ! 
Strewing the rugged path of life with flowers, 
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Smoothing stern brows, healing the hearts that bled, A 
And e’en restoring youth, where youth hath well-nigh fled! 


In the midst of this courtly splendour the hero, “ Hoel the Host- 
age,” is described tenderly and touchingly as meditating on a home 
which he had lost, and a country from which he was banished. .To 
increase the sadness of the contrast between the condition of the 
young Welsh prince and the mirthfulness of the scenes he is sojourn- 
ing among, he is described as leaving the gay carousal of pomp and 
splendour, and seeking the lonely and suffering couch of a dying 
retainer, who had left native land and home to cling to the prince of 
his love. The recital passes from all that is gay to all that is griev- 
ous, with a transition effectively powerful; and then comes another 
change over the spirit of the tale—love, who, in poetry at least, ever 
worketh more woe than weal, exerts the mastership of its wide sove- 
reignty. The heroine is a beautiful dream-like creature, the very 
emanation of poetical feeling, and the sad pre occupation of the 
prince's thoughts give place to the emotions which spring from her 
presence. And thus it is that his hoped for liberty proves not so 
altogether welcome, and the heart that heretofore bounded at the hope 
now sinks at its realization. The Hostage is freed, and his orphan love 
must be left. But we trace the tale no farther, lest we stea! from its 
interest. The elements of a lofty nature, all brought into action by 
subsequent events, often conflicting in themselves, and stirring up 
those latent energies of which the mind, which gives them birth, is all 
unconscious until they are called into active exercise, are afterwards 
marked in the progressive changes of his character. The excitement 
with which the narrative first opens, its briskness and its spirit, sub- 
side into a more contemplative strain, until the tale closes in a tone 
wherein the feelings are all summoned to the field. This poetical 
romance is followed by some very pleasing sonnets, full of medita- 
tive sweetness, and a few historical narratives, replete with anima- 
tion and descriptive spirit. Among these, “The Sicilian Vespers,” 
“ The Song of Agnes i Sorel,” and “The Last of the Hohenstauffens,” 
strike us as being most admirable, and we can only regret that our 
limits will not allow us to admit more than one of the sweet-toned 
sonnets to which we have alluded. 


“Unhappy those, who careless turn away 
From the bright faggots of the social hearth, 
And leave the voice and smile of household mirth 

Unheard to pine—unlooked for to decay ; 

To find in chenme, perpetual holiday 

They vainly strive, those wand’rers of the earth, 

For wearying, soon they learn to prize the worth 

Of the forsaken light from whence they stray ; 

But more unhappy these, who haste to store 

Their minds with knowledge, and their tongues with praise, 
Who love the world of genius to explore 

With stars of old and charts of later days, 

And yet neglect to watch the spirit’s rays, 
That should their pilot be from shore to shore.’ 
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A Trip Home with some Home-spun Yarns. 


It is by the literature of a country that we best test its condition. 
Toil and poverty as much shackle a community as an individual, and 
we can no more expect the refinements of a polished state from a 
country whilst involved in the necessity of absorbing labour, than we 
can from a mechanic spending his strength in drudgery for his daily 
bread. Thus it is that the dawn of literature is also the sure sign of 
prosperity, and we greet with the greater satisfaction the works which 
we have occasion to notice from our colonies. We have had the plea- 
sure, not very long back, of commending an agreeable little work, of 
Barbadian origin, and here we have another from the same nativity, of 
singular powers of attraction. “ A Trip Home” is an animated ac- 
count of the voyage from Barbadoes to England, and the “ Home-spun 
Yarns” truthful and spirited sketches of all those various subjects of 
interest which meet the mind of an inquiring traveller at every step. 
In writings of this colloquial nature, a great part of the charm is de- 
rived from the sort of acquaintanceship which the reader forms with 
the author, a kind of mental companionship and intimacy which 
greatly enhances the interest of his recitals. This work enjoys this 
advantage largely, for there is a great amount of character impressed 
upon it. We have been both enlightened and amused in no small 
degree by the sort of realising power of the description of the voyage 
homeward. Nothing could have been more naturally told; the spirit 
and truth of the descriptions seem to make the reader a sharer in the 
amusing disarrangements of a sea voyage, without being a partner in 
its disagreeableness. Perhaps no possible combination or approxima- 
tion of society goes so far in unveiling the latent nature of the indi- 
vidual, in showing up the inherent selfishness, in displaying the native 
bent—in short, of banishing all the decencies of hypocrisy,as a voyage 
at sea, where the body assumes such a tyranny over the mind as en- 
tirely to supersede the control of the mind over the body. The 
changes of humour in the author, from “ grave to gay,” seem to have 
an increased effectiveness from their appearance of natural transitive- 
ness; and the tone of piety, that seems to spring so much more from 
impulse than design, at sight of the “ wonders of the great deep,” is 
beautiful and true. The gaiety so apparent in the admirably hit- off 
sketches of the “ niggers” on board are altogether as amusing. Home 
attained, our author's adventures, episodes, and descriptions, are in- 
exhaustible. He sees everything, and everything in his hands teems 
with freshness and feeling. We seem to share in the pleasure with 
which he greets every object attached to “ Home.” Many of us know 
what it is to return to familiar things after long absence, and with 
what interest we gaze upon remembered objects, and scrutinize the 
new. Thus this Barbadian colonist seems to have felt; and being 
himself rich in an active, a well-stored, and a cultivated mind, he not 
only finds interest in everything for himself, but also has the happy 
talent of creating a sympathy of feeling in the reader. In our com- 
mingling with the world, there is no fact which more powerfully 
strikes the mind than the difference of caste which prevails among 
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us. Men belong to classes ; and cultivate an intellect as you will, you 
can never do more than raise a man to the height of his own—you 
can never elevate him beyond it. Thus it is that there are dunces 
among dukes, and philosophers among peasants. One man will “ travel 
from Dan to Beersheba and cry that all is barren,” another will spend 
treasures of thought on the blade of grass on which he is treading, 
or on the mote of the sunbeam which is dancing before his eyes. This 
distinction will be greatly felt in the perusal of this work. Animated 
and intelligent throughout, with a tone of good and pure feeling 
breathing through its recitals, and life and vigour in its descriptions, 
it cannot fail to be most welcome to the reading world. 

We select for our extract a scene of amusing eguivoque, because it 
has as much novelty as zest to recommend it. 


‘In attendance upon one of the ladies of our party, and now for the 
first time embarked on the briny ocean, was a sable and exceedingly prim 
personage, rejoicing in the name of Agatha. Well, about a week after 
sailing, this damsel accosted her mistress one morning as she was as. 
sisting at her toilet, after the following fashion, with a very mysterious air. 
—-* Here, Missy, you know dere is a female woman on boord dis ship 
dat we none of us hab seen? * * * Stand den, Missy, and I tell you 
all I know, and see if you don’t tink der’s someting bery ’strordinary 
*bout it. Look here, ebery morning de steward come right early for call 
de cappan, and de first ting he say as he open he eyes is—* How she head ?” 
as if she was ill, as indeed I ’spose she must be, poor ting ; I neber can 
hear what dat man reply, he talk so low and niggrish ;? (a common ex- 
pression of contempt between negroes;) hows’eber, dis morning de 
cappan didn’t seem for like whateber he say, for I hear him say—‘ No, no, 
is’t,’ as if he could hardly b’lieve it ; so den you see I listen good and I 
heard de steward make answer plain,—‘ Yes, sare.’ —‘ Well,’ say de cap- 
pan, ‘Go upon deck, and ask de mate if she won’t lie no higher?’ by 
dat he go, and he come back and make answer,—‘ No, sare, de mate 
say she won’t lie no higher, and dat her head is falling off already.’ 
Well, the cappan seem bery sorry for hear dat, and well he might be, 
poor ting. ‘ Rewveber; says he, ‘go tell him to keep her clear and 
full, any way, not to let ber shake, and not to let her fall away more 
dan he can help, and to see all clear for putting she in stays as soon 
as I come upon deck.’—‘Ah! ah! beau,’ says I to me own self, ‘ you tink 
nobody hear you, I ’spose, but you mistaken, b’lieve me, and I tink I going 
to see what you "bout dis time.’ So wid dat I dresses myself as fast as eber I 
can, for go upon deck close after him, but for all dat he leetle too sharp 
for me, for you know, Missy, I couldn’t go upon deck ’mongst all dose 
men widout making myself ’spectable looking ; and so as I wasa saying, 
de cappan gat upon deck about a minute before me, but I rayder tink he 
forgot de poor woman at dat time, for I hear he call out seberal times to 
de men, and as I oe me foot = deck he sing out,—‘ Let go and haul,’ 
and just den all de men in de ship ‘gin running about like mad tings, and 
pulling de ropes, and hollowing as if dey try for make all de ’fusion dey 
can. So you see, my dear marm, I was obligated to come down again, 
and before de tumult was well ober upon deck, ebery ting in de cabin ’gin 
to roll over from one side to de toder, as if dey was as mad as de men, and 
to tell you de plain truth, de ship gib a sort of a heave, and I was pitch 
ober myself right into de steward’s pantry door, and I bring up, as he 
call it, wid my arm right down to de bottom of a keg of salt butter; in 
course I was obliged to go change my dress, and wash off de butter, and I 
had no time to see if de cappan really had de woman up on deck to put 
on she stays. But, Missy, look here, I beg of you—I, Agatha, beg you 
for try find out about dis woman.” , 
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A Journal of a Residence in the Esmailla of Abd-el-Kader; and 


of Travels in Morocco and Algiers. By Co..onet Scort, K.S F 
A oA 


This is a right soldierly narrative told in a frank, brisk, unstudied 
style, of a journey taken by its author from Spain, after having done 
service there in the cause of the Queen, and refusing to be approxi- 
mated with the Carlist officers, who were incorporated at the “ Con- 
venio of Vergara” into the regiments of Isabella. The object of this 
journey was for Colonel Scott to join the standard of the Emir Abd- 
el-Kader, who had been so actively engaged in defending the territories 
of the Arab chiefs from the aggressions of the French. Colonel Scott 
declares that his “ sole object in laying this journal before the public is 
to vindicate the character of his Royal Highness the Emir, and clear it 
from the aspersions thrown on it by the French papers; and that he 
may be viewed in his real and true character, that of a youthful 
hero, possessing a noble and generous mind, one who is incapable of 
treachery, and whose liberal policy and government, were he only on 
the throne of Algiers, would render that country in a short time the 
most enlightened under the Moslem sway.” Such is Colonel Scott's 
view of the character of the man who has struggled so strenuously 
for mastery against the French, and his antipathy to the enemies of 
the Emir is quite as strong. We had thought that the national hatred 
existing between ourselves and our channel neighbours had almost 
died a natural death, but the latent sparks enkindle into flame with a 
breath in our warm-blooded countryman. But we leave his opponents 
to return to the chief, whom Colonel Scott thus describes: 


“ This prince is descended from one of the most ancient families in 
Arabia; his ancestors, ere the times of the Romans, reigned in the terri. 
tory. His highness is about five feet seven inches in height, fair com. 
plexion, light blue eyes, oval features, and a countenance at the same 
time indicating intellect and benignity. He possesses a most strong na- 
tural talent, and a coolness in judgment and action, which render him 
capable of conceiving and executing the most difficult enterprises. Had 
he been favoured with the education of Napoleon, he would have become 
his rival in the pages of history. His dress is similar to that worn by 
most of the Arab chiefs: a white bernous, with large silk tassels on the 
hood and in front; over which is placed the black bernous, made of 
camel’s hair. The common cord of black or white camel’s hair, wreathed 
in several folds round the head of the white bernous, denotes the religion 
to which he belongs. Few turbans are worn here; but those of the blood 
of the prophet have a green cord, in lieu of the white or black ones worn 
indiscriminately by all the Faithful. By them he is looked up to, as the 
defender of their religion, and consequently as the chief of the holy war ; 
in which light, the present contest with the French is considered by the 
whole of Arabia, mh may say by all believers in the prophet. 


Such is the leader whose cause Colonel Scott so warmly espoused, 
and to join whose standard, though in a civil rather than a military 
capacity, was the occasion of the journey which he has so frankly 
and freely narrated. The book is interesting because, though perhaps 
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with a little leaning of favouritism to the Mahomedan side, it gives 
us a clear insight into the state of the respective parties, as well as 
affording us a graphic view of the country, its manners, and its 
customs, and not the less interesting from its hazardous and agitated 
state. Colonel Scott’s journeyings were a succession of hairbreadth 
escapes, of toils and struggles, in which the lamp of life was fre- 
quently in danger of being extinguished; but a courage almost 
amounting to recklessness, and a spice of fatalism, carried him tri- 
umphantly through all. We speak under correction, because we are 
aware that our stay-at-home habits unfit us to assume the judgment, 
but we confess that it has struck us that in these scenes of wild 
warfare Colonel Scott has so far been either contaminated by example, 
or coerced by necessity, as sometimes so to forget his national habits as 
to acquiesce in a few hamlooings that might well have been spared. 
We are jealous for our English name, and true kindness is always 
the right-hand companion of true courage. Be this as it may, 
Colonel Scott is doubtless a brave man, and has presented the world 
with an interesting work. 





Regulus, the Noblest Roman of them All. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By Jacos Jones, Esq., (of the Inner Temple, and formerly of 
Brazennose College, Oxford,) Barrister-at-law. Author of “ Spar- 
tacus, the Roman Gladiator,” “ The Cathedral Bell,” «* Longinus, or 
the Fall of Palmyra,” and “The Stepmother,”’ Tragedies in Five 
Acts ; and other works. 


Mr. Jones is almost original in having chosen passive courage as the 
moving power of his tragedy. Active courage has ever been the life 
of dramatic writing, and there is a newness in the adoption of the 
rarer virtue, which shows a mind not content to tread in beaten ways. 
For our own part we coincide with him in the belief that the passive 
is of higher cost than the active virtue. Active courage stimulates 
itself, and gains new life from every new exertion, whilst passive 
courage must be more and more exhausted by each fresh claim upon 
its endurance: the one imbibes new vigour and new stimulus from 
every fresh excitation, just in the same proportion as the other loses 
by each renewed suffering. It is just, to use arude metaphor, like 
the filling and the emptying of two vessels. Active courage is ever 
renewing ; passive courage is ever exhausting. On this principle we 
count the one as of higher price than the other, for what must that 
depth of purpose and strength of spirit be which can live on enduring 
instead of daring / Having thus acknowledged the truth of Mr. 
Jones's principle, we must confess a doubt as to the eligibility of 
working it out ina drama. Most of us, possessing in some degree or 
another the lesser virtue of the Active, can scarcely control them- 
selves into being mere spectators of the Passive. Our author has 
made the “Noblest Roman of them All” the recipient of such a 
train of injurious insults and oppressions as are scarcely paralleled in 
imaginative writing. Mind and body are alike agonized, and the cup 
of human suffering filled to the brim. There is a fine field of mental 
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contemplation opened out in the spectacle of illustrious suffering un- 
blenched before the accumulated malice of the deadliest enmity, but 
as a drama intended for representation we think that its horrors are 
too highly wrought. The display of the sightless Roman, pitloried 
among the Carthaginians, and exposed to their heartless ribaldry and 
insults, could scarcely be supported on the stage. This climax of his 
sufferings seems too direful for representation, and we confess that we 
coincide with those dramatic critics who would in most cases exclude 
blood from the stage. In saying this, we fully recognize Mr. Jones's 
power of creation; had they been less vivid, our objection would have 
been the lighter; but they are deep and real. We have paused 
over many spirited and fine passages, and many scenes of only too 
agonizing an interest. In fact, Mr. Jones's reputation may well afford 
the slight objections which we have made in the hope of drawing him 
into a path where we may more heartily commend when next we 
meet him. 


a 


Bells and Pomegranates. No. IT. King Victor and King Charles. 
By Rosert Brownine, Author of “ Paracelsus.” 


Tuts drama is one of considerable power. It is one of those meant 
to elucidate and illustrate history ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
when an author endeavours thus to adhere to truth, his characters 
have an invariable semblance to invention rather than to nature. He 
who portrays the being of his imagination, usually makes him con- 
sistent, because he paints up to some impression on his own mind; 
but he who pictures a real and identical object, copies all the vacilla- 
tions and discrepancies of his original, and thus the result most gene- 
rally is, that the fabulist’s heroes have more the air of consistency 
and reality, than those of the accurate painter of truth. Thus it is 
with this little drama. Mr. Browning has closely followed out the 
Sardinian monarchs in their tortuous courses, and has delineated 
their respective characters with considerable truth and accuracy. 
The masterly and Sardonic temper of King Victor, his determination 
of purpose, his unquenched spirit and malignancy, and utter indiffer- 
ence to the nature of the means by which he sought to gain his own 
ends; the cunning with which he laid the snare by which himself became 
entrapped, the spreading of the net in which himself became entangled, 
and the internal malice and lipping mockery which distinguished him 
when caught in his own toils, are exceedingly well delineated. King 
Charles is altogether of a different nature ; his undeveloped energies 
have acquired for him the character of imbecility, and his after fitful- 
nesses of strength and weakness serve only to counterbalance and de- 
feat each other, and render both futile. The ascendency that might 
have resulted from his vigour, and the peace that might have been the 
consequence of inanity, are neutralized, by having a mutual existence 
in the same individual. The over-wiliness of the father, and the 
vacillating sensibility of the son, have the same effect of shaking the 
firmness of the positions which they successively fill. The character 
of Polyxena is singularly beautiful. There is a rare combination of 
June, 1842.—vOL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXIV. H 
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exeellencies in her composition ; soothing though decided; gentle 
though firm; submissive though sustaining; with a clear intellect 
and a loving heart: in short, Polyxena strikes us as being one of the 
most admirable creations of the feminine character that could well 
have been imagined. The minister D'Ormea, whose mind is as 
crooked as his politics, required a masterly hand to trace its winding 
subtleties. These four are the sole personages of the drama, of 
which the plot is simple, and yet powerful. The contest is not one 
of petty passions, but for thrones and sovereignties. The dialogue 
is highly characteristic, tender, poignant, sarcastic, as occasion may 
require, but always energetic, and expressive of the passion or pur- 
pose of the speaker. 





Translations from the German. Prose and Verse. By Henry Reeve 
and Joun Epwarp Tay or. 


We have been much gratified with this little volume. Its contents 
are very worthy translations from well-selected specimens of German 
literature, with the exception of the last article, which is from the 
Polish poet, Mickiewicz, and having been approved by himself, comes 
with a higher credit before the world. It is, however, with the 
opening piece that we are best pleased. Jean Paul is too little 
read amongst us, and we are glad to see attention called to him 
through the medium of this sweet translation. They who dissemi- 
nate elevated thoughts do the next best thing to originating them, 
and this tasteful, yet unassuming little work, is rich in intellectual 
treasure. Great thoughts are the jewels of the mind; the verbiage 
but the setting amid which they shine. They who enrich us with 
noble sentiments confer upon us more valuable things than worldly 
wealth, and thus it is that literature bestows more costly gifts than 
kings. Rich in this species of worth is this collection of translations, 
and we cordially recommend our readers to add it to the store of 
their own biblical treasures. 





Village Pencillings in Prose and Verse. By EvtzaBetu PIERCE. 


The warm heart replete with feelings and affections must overflow 
into some channel or another, and in the instance before us, it has 
rippled over into a variety of sparkling rills and graceful meanderings 
of prose and verse. ‘This lady, the daughter, the wife, and it may be 
the mother, of a clergyman of the Church of England, is distinguished 
by those moral attributes which adorn by their presence the station 
which she fills, and her work is strongly marked by morality and 
piety, as well as graced by taste and feeling. Of the two, we give 
the preference to the prose part of the volume, the mind being evi- 
dently less shackled and more discursive, and the expression more 
fluent than when under the trammels of versification. ‘“ The Cot- 
tage Home” is a sweet sketch of the resting place of the affections, 
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and the “ Light of the Parsonage” an admirable picture of what 
woman ought to be in her purest and her highest province. In short, 
Mrs. Pierce's great merit is the perception, the appreciation, and the 
love of what is pure and right. Every page is spent in an endeavour 
to paint the Good or the Beautiful, and all who join her in the senti- 
ment must commend her in the amiable labour. Most of us have 
had sad experience to enable us to feel the truth of the following 
sketch, which presents our authoress in one of her touching and 
softest moods. 


“It is better to enter the house of mourning than the house of joy; 
we enter it softly, as if we feared to disturb the repose of the shrouded 
form ; we speak low, as if the breath of humanity could recal the spirit 
back to its frail tenement; we look upon that forsaken tenement, and 
with melancholy satisfaction read the lesson imprinted on the placid brow, 
and we almost envy the spirit its rest ; we touch the hand, once so busy 
in occupation, so warm in its welcome, and the whole frame thrills under 
the icy contact, while we feel through every fibre of our being the awe, 
the certainty, the individuality of death ! How touching are those flowers, 
wreathed by the hand of affection, clinging as it were, while adorning 
with tenderness, the last shred of their source of life; emblems of unsul- 
lied purity, emblems of that beatitude, they doubted not, was her allotted 
portion. Mirth, in moments like these, appears but the ghastly smile of 
the king of terrors, leaving a vacuum which contrasts adie with the ful- 
ness of satisfaction and contentment consequent upon sympathy with the 
afflicted, and reflections beyond the fleeting things of the hour. Life is a 
path of trial, and sorrow the garb of humanity. We must float with the 
stream of time, and though the passage be rough and dark, we look to 
the Perfect One as to a magnet that will lead us to the envied port.” 


The Cyclopedia of Practical Receipts in all the useful and Domestic 
Arts. Being a compendious Book of References for the Manufacturer, 
Tradesman, and Amateur. By a Practical Chemist, member of 
several scientific societies, &c. &c. 


The editor of this work states its object to be to supply a book 
of Receipts, written in sufficiently popular language to meet the wants of 
the mere Englishscholar or practical manufacturer. No effort or expense 
has, he asserts, been spared to procure the best information, and some 
years have been employed in collecting the materials. He has 
verified by experiment the value of the receipts in every case where 
it was possible to do so. In no instance has any form been admitted 
without it rested on some well-known fact, or came recommended 
on the highest authority. The whole book, it is hoped, will form a 
compendious Dictionary of Reference for the manufacturer, tradesman, 
and amateur, and it is believed there are but few ersons who will 
not find, on looking over its pages, some head that will interest 


them. 
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52 Notices of New Works. 


Characteristics of Painters. By Henry Reeve, Esq. 


This graceful trifle is something like the butterfly, an emblem of 
the soul. It proves that the author possesses that love of the beautiful, 
and that perception of the poetical, which, whether developed in 
sweet numbers or rainbow hues, prove the essential existence of the 
soul of the poet and the painter. In these elegant compositions Mr. 
Reeve has realized the memory of many rich works of art, in some 
very sweet couplets of his own, so that the remembrances of the two 
may, for the future, return to the mind linked together, The very 
idea is poetical and most worthily executed. 


The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere. 


The careful and industrious editor of this fine and sterling edition 
of our great dramatist goes on gaining fresh credit to himself the 
more the evidence of his labour is brought before the world. His 
pains and patience, his taste and erudition, his acute perception and 
critical accuracy, are all more and more manifested as their effects 
accumulate before us. The work has now reached its forty-second 
number, and for beauty of embellishment, as well as for rare edito- 
rial skill, may fairly be said to stand unrivalled. 


Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels. 


Time, whose common office it is to wither, and tarnish, and cor- 
rode, and destroy all earthly things, has hitherto but brightened this 
matchless author’s fame, and instead of crumbling away his memorial, 
has been busy in adding stone upon stone to the pyramid of com- 
memoration. The many forms in which the works of our great No- 
velist may be found will by-and-by rival those of our great Dramatist, 
and apparently the more multitudinous the more welcome ; but still, 
however numerous, however teeming, this new Abbotsford Edition 
must at once take a permanent place among them. The admirable 
style of the work, the unsparing labour which its proprietors are ex- 
pending on it, the research, and the liberal scope of their plan, all 
unite in making this work choice indeed. It is proposed that the 
illustrations shall amount to two thousand, and among the numerous 
list of artists and engravers, we notice the names which rank the 
highest in their respective arts; while for the prominent scenery de- 
scribed in the novels, Stanfield has been spending the last summer in 
investigation and preparation. Real localities have been explored, 
real portraits of his personages copied, public bodies and institutions, 
and private connexions and friends have all contributed, while the 
curiosities collected by Sir Walter's own hands, illustrative of his own 
writings, “ have been studied with care,” and copied for the enrich- 
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ment of the present edition. All these circumstances combine in 
rendering “ the Abbotsford edition of the Waverley Novels,” perhaps 
the most valuable and attractive that has yet been offered to the world. 


ee ee —_—— - _ 


Decided Preference. A Tale founded upon Facts. By an Old 
Spinster. 


If good intentions were sufficient to the production of a good book, 
the tale of this single lady would undoubtedly ‘possess high merit. 
But unfortunately these are not enough. Knowledge of the world— 
knowledge of the heart—this is the true knowledge which is power. 
And besides this, the novelist must possess a quick and keen insight 
into hidden motives, a faculty of piercing through the thick veil of 
hypocrisy, the ability of delineating with a miniature touch, the de- 
licate niceties of the heart, and colouring with the breadth of scene- 
painting its stormy passions. He must have, too, a ready facility of 
description, and great conversational ability—imaginative too, he must 
be in a high degree, for after all it is invention and not fact, which 
can alone supply material for the novelist’s pen. Those who have 
tried to make an engaging tale of the most promising fact soon find 
it meagre and spiritless, and are obliged to aid and surround it with a 
hundred fictions, for works that are honestly composed of facts 
usually prove as dull, stale, flat, and unprofitable, as the every-day 
doings of every-day people. This lady, in her state of single-blessed- 
ness, has seen too little of this strange world to enter into its depths, 
its subtleties, and its intensities, and though this may have cramped 
her pen, we congratulate her on the greater peace which the bliss of 
ignorance ensures. This quiet, unimpulsive equability of condition 
we gather from her preface, wherein she states that this little work 
has been twelve years in contemplation and execution, that it has 
been the mere occupation of leisure, that profit is uncared for, and the 
opinion of the “ heartless world” counted as nothing. Was ever 
critic left more free to the exercise of his murderous vocation? And 
yet we are restrained by the merit which we noticed at our outset— 
the merit of good intention—and that is always sterling and sound in 
our estimation. All then that we can say to this single lady is, that 
literature is a stormy water, full of shoals and quicksands, and that a 
woman might as well find herself in some tiny bark in the midst of 
the Indian Ocean, as helpless as the floating straw upon its surface, as 
adventure herself among the gulfs and whirlpools and storms and 
tempests of our mimic sea. She knows not how many sink their 
« fathoms five” into despairing forgottenness, with bruised feelings and 
broken hearts, and she had far better take an honest critic’s advice— 
enjoy her leisure, her friendships, and her opulence, without putting 
her peace in peril while she can hold it secure. 























54 Notices of New Works. 





The Fables of La Fontaine. Translated from the French, by Exizar 
Waricnut, Jun. 


La Fontaine has immortalized the union of fable and verse. Play- 
ful and yet pointed, imaginative and yet reasonable, his fables contain 
a perfect code of morality. Knowledge of the world, and knowledge 
of human nature, are combined within them, and constitute their 
real value, whilst the playfulness of their spirit, and the pointedness 
of their sarcasms, are certain recommendations to the fancy of the 
reader, It is not, however, with La Fontaine's merits that we have 
now to deal, for these have long been established, so much as with 
the faithfulness and spirit of his translator, and with these we have 
been much pleased. The versification is smooth and easy, and the 
sense faithfully preserved. This parabolic form of instruction has all 
the honour of old example to recommend it, and may even boast of 
divine sanction, and we are glad to see the writings of the most illus- 
trious of fabulists so well incorporated into our own language. The 
work is got up in a neat and yet economical form, and, in filling one 
of its spheres of usefulness, ought at once to take its place in all 
seminaries of education as a shrewd and pleasant teacher of morals 
and common sense to the rising generation. 





Cesar de Bello Gallico. With a Geographical Index. Edited by 
Puitip Smita, B.A. 


This edition of Casar’s Gallic War has been prepared for the use 
of the young student, and this purpose has been carefully kept in 
view thoughout the whole management. We agree with the editor 
in thinking that “ the want most felt in schools is perhaps that of good 
editions of the simple text of those authors which are most commonly 
read,” and we think that the present edition of Cesar de Bello Gallico is 
just what is required. The care not to admit conjectural emendations, 
the system of orthography which has been followed, the simplicity of 
the punctuation, the absence of notes, which too often bewilder 
rather than instruct, and the utile purpose of the geographical index, 
all combine in rendering this the best school edition of the work 
which we possess, and make it well worthy of general adoption in our 
educational establishments. 


— —— — — —- —— 


London, 


This very agreeable and gossiping work goes on increasing rather 
than diminishing in interest. 1t passes from town to country, from 
nobility to mobility, from ancient to modern estate, and the transition 
of subject gives the charm of variety to the whole as a reading book, 
though we think it somewhat detracts from its value as one of refer- 
ence. ‘The last number, among its varied matter, gives some passing 
glances to Strawberry Hill; “poor little Strawberry!” as its once 
master used to call it, and as we may well now re-echo. This notice 
of the current topic of the day is not unwise, as it will serve to con- 
nect two interesting things together, as well as forming an agreeable 
fraction in the mass of valuable matter contained in “ London.” 
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Letter to his Grace the Duke of Wellington on the present State of 
Affairs in India. 


The disastrous occurrences which have befallen us in India are here 
well considered. To no one could such a letter be more fitly addressed 
than to that noble Veteran who laid the foundation for his future 

. eminence by his profound military skill on the shores of our eastern 
. empire. ‘The author of this letter has evidently bestowed much 
attention on the subject, and we doubt not his able suggestions will 
be received with that attention they deserve from those who shall 
have to direct the course which will have to be pursued on the pre- 
sent most trying occasion. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D’Arblay’s (Madame) Diary and Letters. Vol. III. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Passion and Principle. A Novel, Edited by Capt, F. Chamier, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Sis. 6d, 

The Complete Works of Michael de Montaigne. Royal 8vo. 16s. 6d. 

Blackwood’s Standard Novels, Vol. VII. Valerius, 12mo. 6s. 

Softness, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Scott’s (Col.) Journal in the Residence of Esmailla of Abd El Kader. Post 8vo, 
10s. 6d, 

Tales of the Jury Room. 3 vols, small 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Griffin's (G.) Works. Vol. 1V. The Rivals and Tracy's Ambition, 12mo, 6s, 

The Decided Preference. A Tale. By an Old Spinster. 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s, 

Rosamond. By Maria Edgewo’*h. 2 vols. 18mo. 5s, 

Mesopotamia and Assyria, By J. B. Frazer. 12mo. 5s. 

Residence in Cabool. By the late Alexander Burnes, 8vo. 18s. 

Modern French Life. Edited by Mrs. Gore. 3 vols, post 8vo, 3is, 6d, 

Ainsworthb’s Old St. Paul’s. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

Leila in England, By Miss A. F. Tytler. 12mo. 6s. 

Aimé Martin’s Education of the Mothers of Families, Translated by Edwin Lee, 
Esq. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Martyn’s Journal and Letters. 12mo, 6s. 

South India Missionary Sketches. Part I. Madras, &c. By S.T. Feap. 3s. 6d. 

Extracts from the Journal of a Settler in Upper Canada, or Six Years in the Bush, 
12mo, 1s. 6d, 

Matthers’s Poems, to which is added Belmour House, A Play, 12mo. 5s, 

Roberts’s History of the Gypsies. New Edition, Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

The Warin Syria. By Sir Charles Napier. 2 vols. Post S8vo. 18s. 

Village Pencillings, in Prose and and Verse. By E. Pierce. Crown 8vo. 10s, 

Life of Admiral Viscount Keppel. By the Hon. and Kev. Thomas Keppel. @ vols. 
8vo. Sis. 6d. ; . oi 

Irving’s (Washington) Memoirs of Miss Davidson. New Edition, 12mo, 7s, 6d, 

Some Loose Leaves from my Portfolio, ‘ Poems.’ By G, Cooper, Esq. Royal 12mo. 
10s, 6d. 

A Trip Home, with some Home Spun Yarns. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

Morley Ernstein. By G. P. > of jv 3 a a ~~ il, 118, 6d, 

Mrs. Stevens’s (Knaresborou tters. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Palestine, or o Holy Land. ’ By the Right Rev, Michael Russell. Fourth Edi- 


tion. 12mo,. 5s. Se ; 
The Marchioness. A Strange but True Tale. By Elizabeth Thornton. 2 vola, royal 


12mo. 16s. . . 
Tales of a Grandfather. By Sir W. Scott, with extra plates, 1 vol, royal 8vo, 1s, 
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LITERARY NEWS—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Sir E. L. Bulwer’s new work, entitled Eva, THe ILL-omMENED Mar- 
RIAGE, AND OTHER ‘TALES AND Poems, is to be published immediately. 
From an early copy with which we have been favoured, we have been 
enabled to introduce this beautiful work to our readers in the Review 
department of our present Number. We have there had the pleasure 
of pointing out also some of the attractions of Mr. James's mas- 
terly work, Tug TENANTS OF THE Heart, which has just appeared. 

Tus Lite or trae Late Rev. Dr. Scort, Lord Nelson's 
Chaplain, is nearly ready. This interesting biography of Lord Nel. 
son's amiable and excellent chaplain will doubtless be greatly valued 
by the Officers of our Navy, Dr. Scott having been, on many important 
occasions, his Lordship’s confidential agent. A Portrait of the great 
naval hero, taken at an advanced period of his life, and beautifully 
executed, is to precede the work. 

We have much pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to 
Mr. Reade’s new Drama, A Recorp or THE Pyramips, of which we 
have spoken more particularly in our critical notices. 

Miss Jeffrey’s new work, Hort tue HostaGE, AND OTHER 
Porms, is now ready, and will, we doubt not, be admired by all true 
lovers of poetry into whose hands it may come. 

The Viscountess St. Jean's SKETCHES FROM A TRAVELLING Jour- 
NAL is proceeding through the press; the drawings which are to ac- 
company it, some of which we have seen, are very beautiful. 

Authors and Publishers have long had to complain of the great 
injury inflicted upon them by foreign piracies; owing, we believe, 
chiefly to the indefatigable exertions of one of our popular authors : 
we rejoice to find that this is likely to be put a stop to, so far at least 
as the introduction of foreign reprints of English works into this coun- 
try is concerned. It may perhaps be thought invidious not to permit 
an English visitant to take a French reprint with him, to enliven 
his voyage on his return home ; but this our tourists should know is not 
now permitted; and we regard the prohibition as a great step in the 
administration of impartial justice ; for let single copies be brought, 
and who is to prevent their introduction by tens and even by hun- 
dreds. It is the fact of this having been done, that has led to the 
present restriction, and we thank the government for it. Till nations 
shall be so far enlightened! as to see that the literary productions of 
every country have as much right to be protected as the mercantile, 
abridging the evil is all that can be done, and we have reasons 
to know that this is now so far proving effective. In the last 
number of the Literary Gazette, speaking of the popularity pre- 
dicted for Mr. James's new novel, “ Morley Ernstein,” the Editor 
observes, “ Even to America we doubt not it will go, and not- 
withstanding the patriotic and honest endeavours of a Dickens, hailed 
by American festive auditors, and acknowledged by members of 
Congress and senators, to be internationally just, be spread through- 
out the country in another form, at the price of siapence—as Bulwer's 
Zanoni is—a New York Journal called the New World having per- 
formed this unprecedented piratical exploit with great applause and 
perfect success,” 




















Commercial Report. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Keptat Edmonton, Latitade 51° 37°32" N. Longitnde 3°51" West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther 
mometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 
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Winds. Prevailing Weather. 














| Ther.| Barom. Inches 
Apu j 
23 4-67 | 29,86-29,89 | N. by W. Clear till the even., when overcast and thonder, 
2433-67 | 29,80-99,03 | N. and S.E. Morn. clear, aftern, and even. cloudy, thunder 
2538-66 | 20,08-30,04  E.by N. 035 Clear. ‘(in aftern, 
26 38-62 | 30,04-30,12 NE, Ol (Clear, 
27 36-59 20 O7-stat, E. and N.E \Clear, evening cold, 
283363 | 20,99-30,07 N.E. 'Clear, a few strati in the evening. 
29 35.64 | 30.04 29,96 N.E. ‘Clear. 
30 41-65 20,86-stat. N.E. Clear, 
May| 

141-67 | 20,95-30,02 | N.E. Clear. 

24263 | 30,05-3004, N.E. (Clear. 

329.63 | 20,97-20,89 N.W. |Morning clear, aftern. cloudy, rain in the even. 
445-62 | 20,.92-20,90 > N.W. 07 |Ciouds and sunshine alternately. 

534-60 20.00 20,65 s.W. Clouds and sunshine alternately rain at night, 
645-58 | 20,.46-20,40 5.W. *21) | Many clouds, afternoon showery, 

74558 | 20,35-20,27 | S.W. 085 [Raining generally. 

84457 | 29,362965 | S.W, 24) (Cloudy and showery, evening clear, 

9 40.56 20,85-30,04 N.W. 09 (Generally cloudy, thunder and lightning in aft, 
10 31-57 | 30,11-30,08 N.W. 085 | Morning and evening clear, otherwise cloudy, 
1135-61 | 20,95-20,86 S.E. Morning clear, afternoon and evening cloudy. 


1241-52 | 20,89-290,03 | N.by E. | ,34 Clondy, rainy morning. 
13 37-62,5 20,08-30,04 ; Clear. 
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1435-63 | 30,09-20,22 | S.W. Morning clear, cloud and maze in the afternoon. 
15 38-64 | 30,30-30,35 N.E. Clear. 

164166 | 30,35-30,31 N. by E. | Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. ' 
17 38-61 | 30,24-30,14 ~N.by E. Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 

184258 | 30,04-20,85 N. Cloudy, misting rain in the morning, 

19 37-58 | 20,81-29,73 | S.E. Cloudy, raining in the afternoon, 

20 35-59 | 29,66-29,67 S.W. 93 |Generally cloudy. 

2146-50 | 29,67-29,68 S. 02 (Generally cloudy, rain in the evening. 














22 39-61 | 29,73-29,70 | S. by E. O15 — clouds, sun at times, 


Edmonton. Cuances Henry Avame. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The delay arising out of the customary keeping of the Whitsuntide 
holidays by the Houses of Parliament having prevented the settlement of 
the Tariff, business is almost at a stand still, and seems likely to remain 
so until something definite is decided. The docks and warehouses are 
full of goods, but no clearances are expected to take place until the new 
duties are fixed: meanwhile there is a gradual reduction taking place in 
those articles which it is expected will be affected by it, seemingly anti- 
cipative of the intended reductions, In wheat there has been a mode. 
rately large importation, and a fair demand for English, both at some 
advance. In cotton the market has been active, but the terms not re- 
duced: of the finer descriptions of Surat there were but few parcels, and 
Madras and Bengal sorts not in request. In sugar there has been a dis. 
position to sell, with a decided tendency to reduced prices. Coffee re- 
June, 1842.—VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXIV, i 
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58 Bankrupts. 


mains without fluctuation, but the market is inactive. In tea the demand 
has been but heavy, and those who wished to realize have been under 
the necessity of submitting to reductions in the recent sales. Our manu. 
factures remain almost stationary, and no real revival is looked for until 


the new duties come into operation. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Friday, 27th of May. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Rank Stock, 168.—Consols, 92 one-half— 
Consols, for opening, 03 quarter.—Three and 
a Half per Cent. 100,.-Exchequer Bills 10002, 
2ed., 38a. 40s. pr.—India Bonds, 203, 22s. pr. 


POREIGN STOCKS, 


Portngnese Three per Cents. Acct., 2 
five-eighths— Dutch Two and a Half per Cent., 
52 seven-eighths. — Spanish, for Account, 
23.—Dutch 5 per Cents, 101 quarter.— Mexican 
36 one-eighth, 


Mowry Marxer.—tThe extensive fire at Hamburg bas not been without its effect 
on the money market, and a disposition to sell has consequently manifested itself. 
In fact, the demand for money has been so strongly felt, that as much as ten per cent. 
has been exacted for loans on the Stock Exchange, contracted, as it is believed, to 
meet those demands which have resulted from the losses upon the insurances effected 
by our home establishments on the goods and manufactures destroyed by the con- 
flagration, It is supposed that half a million sterling will be required from our 
insurance companies to meet the demands arising from that serious calamity. 


BANKRUPTS., 


From Apait 19, 1842, ro May 20, 1842, rvcrusive. 


April 19.—J. Simpson, Coalharbour-lane, 
Camberwell, victualler.—A. Bouglinval and J. 
Farrington, Stratford, Essex, manufactoring 
chemists. — A. Pontecorboli, Broad-strect, 
Golden sqoare, off and Italian warehouseman. 
—J. Beagley, High-street, Camden-town, vic- 
tualler.— FE. Smith, Lawrance-lane, woollen 
warehooseman.—S. Woods, Lower Thames- 
street, vietwaller.—J. Reed, Leeds, cloth 
dresser. — EB. and T. Oldham, Chalford, Gloa- 
cestershire, builders. —W. Webber, Linecoin, 
draper.—G. H. St. Clair, Birmingham, pawn 
broker.—R. Jones, Shrewsbary, grocer.—T. 
Worsley, Stockport, hosier.—J. Harley, Wo- 
barn, plamber.—S. Smith, Sheffield, cutlery 
manufacturer.— KE. Spence, Kaottingley, York- 
shire, lnnkeeper.—J. Grimshaw, Raweliffe, 
Yorkshire, draper.—R. Bowlby, Bishop Wear- 
mouth, ecrivener.— W. Wilkinson, Manches- 
ter, dealer in toys.—J. Dean, Habergham- 
Raves, Lancashire, cotton spinner.—J. Hilton, 
Tipton, Staffordshire, carrier.—J. Atkinson, 
Goole, York, joiner and builder.—P. Butler, 
Leamington Priors, butcher, 

April 23.—J. Rackham, jan., Long-acre, 
coach-builder.—S. Hobday, Woolwich, tallow 
chandler.—P. Pyne, Crooked-lane chambers, 

revision broker.—T. D. Taylor, Lower Hol- 
Core, oillman.—A. Bayley, Lothbory, stock- 
broker. —S. Sly, Bouverie-street, Pleet-street. 
—J. Richards, George-yard, Lombard-street, 
broker.—J. Shaw, Fetter-lave, carpenter.—H. 
Gratton, Liverpool, hatter.—H. Lacey, Bold- 
street, Liverpool, bovkseller.—J. Mayor, 
Northampton, chemist.—G. Guilford, North 
Shiekis, shipowner.—J. Lockwood, Wakefield, 
linen-draper.—J. Gibson, Kingston-apon- Hall, 


corn merchant.—R. B. Scale, Halsted, Easex, 
farmer.—J. Scott, Birmingham, railway car- 
riage lamp manntacturer.—J. Gill, Brierly. 
hill, Staffordshire, ironmaster.—J. Marsden, 
jun., Bowling, Yorkshire, maltster. 

April 26.—W. Cooper, Lower Shadwell, 
common brewer.—F. J. Mitchell, Aldersgate- 
street, builder.—J. A. Cater, Hertford, brewer. 
—J. Hands and E. Gill, Coventry, ribbon ma- 
nufactorers.—H. M. Low and W. M. Wester- 
mann, late of Calcutta, merchants,—J. Allen, 
Penzance, baker.—S. J. Aidrich, Manchester. 
buildings, Holloway, chemist and draggist.— 
Ww. Hi and D. King, Old street road, coach 
builers.—S. Speakman, Prest.n, ship bailder. 
—J. Watt, Liverpool, merchant.—E. Hare, 
Corby, Lincolnshire, liquor merchant. — C. 
Holebrook, Uttoxeter, plamber.—W. Brain, 
Machen, Monmouthshire, brewer.—J. Ballin- 

er, Cheltenham, livery stable-keeper. — 5. 

ees, Manchester, innkeeper.—M. Brown aud 
S. Bromley, Manchester, hat manufacturers.- 
R. Adams, Manchester, batter merchant.—J. 
Groves, Manchester, warebouseman.—J. Rad- 
ford, Appleby, draper.—J. Moore, Wellington, 
Shropshire, nurseryman.—B. Barlow, Wey- 
mouth, wine merchant,— W. Johnson, Bir- 
mingham, ironmonger.—J. and G. Lockwood, 
Waketield, linen drapers.—P. Loyall, Kings- 
ton-upon- Hall, miller. 

April 29.—G., Seath, Blackfriars. road, Surrey, 
licensed = victaatler —F. J. Osbaldestone, St. 
Alban’s, dealer in horses.—J. Pearey, St. Joba- 
street, leather setler.— KE. Cooper, High-street, 
S. Giles’s, stationer.—W. H. Wells, Golds 
worthy-place, Rotherhithe, builder.—J. Jones, 
Ynistern, Glamorganshire, maltster.—W- H. 

















Smith, Manchester, hop merchaut.—J. and T. 
Tarner, New Mill, Pulstone, Kirkburton, York- 
shire, clothiers. —W.and H. Ky nneraley, Tatten- 
hall, Staffordshire, millers.—J. Bannister and D, 
Simpson, Liverpool, shipwrights. — L. Beck, 
Bristol, broker.-W. Johoson, Birmingham, 
ironmonger.—E, Jenkins, Leominster, Here. 
fordshire, tailor. 

May 3.—J. Bradshaw and G. Williams, 
Marylebone-street, woollen drapers. — W, 
Crosby, B. Vallentine, and B. White, Hounds- 
ditch, hardwaremen. —J. Move, Coleman street, 
merchant.—R. Marsh, Upholland, Lancashire, 
provision dealer.—T. Johnson, Liverpool, sta- 
tioner.—R. Sutton, Warrington, wheelwright, 
—J. Cree, Devonport, draper.—J. Pideock and 
T. Burton, Nottingham, corn factors. —G, Hib- 
bert, jun., Chesterfield, pawnabroker. — KE. 
Havard, Swansea, grocer.—R. Elliott, Liver- 
pool, wine merchant.-D. Blake, Norwich, 
mohair manufacturer.— E, Goddard, Hoibeach, 
draper.—W. Aantill, Bourn, Gloucestershire, 
uinbrella stick manufactaver.—W. Wattis and 
J. Wallis, Wragby, Lincolushive, cora mer- 
chants, 

May 6.~-W. Chandley, Manchester-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road, carpenter.—J. Satterthwaite, 
Cullam-street, City, wine merchant. — D, 
Pope, Fenchurchstreet, merchaut.—H. Capel, 
Cooper’s-row, Tower-hill, wine merchant.— 
I. Sealby, Keswick, Camberland, edge toot 
manufactarer, — J. Rogers, Bromyard, Heve- 
furdshire, scrivener.—J. Southera, Kidder- 
minster, vietualler.—G. Sherlock, Liverpool, 
ship broker. —R. Sanderson, Leeds, corn factor, 
—W. Hoanstield, Manchester, merchant.—R, 
Watson, Colne, Lancashire, manufactarer.—J, 
Hill, Chichester, grocer. 

May 10.—J. Alexander, Leadenhall-street, 
musical wind instrament maker.—C. Hancock, 
Karl-street, Biackfriars, coal merchant.—W. 
Ward, Blackfriars road, dvaper.—C. Marshall, 
Old Castle street, Whitechapel, brewer.— E, 
Rees, Dudley, hatter.—G. Deak Brighton, 
coal merchant.—E. H. Waller and W. Waters, 
Chepstow, timber merchants. —W. Smalley, 
Sheepshead, Leicestershire, corn dealer.—D, 
Lioyd, Linntlwehaiaru, Montgomeryshire, tim- 
ber dealer.— F. Bayntan, Bath, surgeou-dentist. 
E. Keys, Hanley, Staffordshire, chiva mana- 
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facturer.—J. Tilston, Macclesfield, silk manu 
facturer, 

May 13.—R. E. Lee, Craven-buildings, 
Drary lane, printer and publisher.—J. Young, 
New-cat, Lambeth, victualler.—C. Bridger, 
Hampton, mealinan,—J, Stausbary, St. 
Mathew’s-place, Hackney-road, bookseller and 
publisher.—E. C. Taylor, Albany-street, Re. 
geet ener, fishmonger, ~ T. Ouchterlony, 

‘hreadneedie-atreet, merchant.—T. J. Winter, 
Tottenham-court-road, bill broker.— R. Russell, 
Kingston-upoo-Thames, apholsterer. — J. H. 
Allen, Port Cawl, Newton Nottage, Glamor- 
Goten, timber merehant.—J. R. Smith, 

fonkwearmouth Shore, Ship-bailder,--- W. 
Headiand, Louth, tailor. —W. Johason, Shrews- 
bury, leather dealer.—W. C, Bachanan, Dare: 
ley, Gloneestershire, money-serivener. 

May 17.—G. Greenwell, J. B. D. Dearberg, 
and W. Whitehall, Fore-street, a alg ay 
siik manufacturers, — T. Chapmag, jun, 
Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road, dairy- 
man —J. Barrat, Great Paltney -street, Golden- 
square, builder.—J. Wood and J. Howard, 
Leeds, merchants.—E. and T. Tomkies, Shrews- 
bury, felimongers.W. Gilroy, Birmingham, 
iroumonger.—J. Pollock, Liverpool, merchant, 
—C. Pratten, Bristol, shoemaker,—B. Wrig- 
ley, Horest, Staffordshire, woollen cloth mana 
factarer.—T. Renuy and W. Brown, Liverpool, 
oil cloth manufacturers. —D. Hadingham, am. 
bridge, linendraper.—J. Doekray and T. Pin- 
der, Leeds, machine makers.—J. Simmons, 
Atherstoue, furnishing ironmonger.—H. C. M, 
Dyer, Manchester, merchant, — E. Wilby, 
Ossett, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer. ~W, 
Wilks, Bengewirth, Worcestershire, coal mer- 
chant.—J. Smatley Daxbary Miil, Lancashire, 
corn miller, 

May 20.—T. Brettell, Rapert-street, Hay- 
market, printer. —W. Smith, Cartain-road, near 
Worship-street, timber merchant.— A. Danean, 
Cowper’scourt, Cornhill, merchant.—d. Stew- 
art, Hamptou-street, Walworth, tnendraper. 
—W. Hooper, Reading, tobacco manufacturer, 
J. Rowley, sen., Willenhall, Staffordshire, 
currycomb maker, —W. Thorpe, Goole, York. 
shire, stone mason.—J. Smith, Haddersfeld, 
wine merchant.—J. Levine, Liverpool, salt 
broker. ~M. New, Great Malvern, lunkeeper, 
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J. C. Daniel, of Twerton Mills, Bath, for improvements in making and prepar- 


ing food for cattle. 


March Sist, 6 months, 


J. Seybel, of Goldea Square, Middlesex, Chemist, for improvements in the ma- 


nufacture of sulphate of soda and chlorine. 


March Sist, 6 months. 


W. L. Trippet, of Charlton-upon-Medlock, Lancaster, Agent, for improvements 


in looms for weaving by hand or by power, \ 
J. Bevan, of Whitehead’s Grove, Chelsea, Gentleman, for an imp 


March Sist, 6 months, 
roved mode of 


expelling the air from certain cases, or vessels, used for the preservation of various 


articles of food. April 6th, 6 months. 


smi ‘orks, P z Spinner ; 
J. Smith, of Deanstone Works, Perth, Cotton 5; > ane 
lerchant, for certain improvements applicable to the preparing 


wool, flax, hemp, and other fibrous substances. April 6th, 


City of Glasgow, \ 
and spinning of cotton, 
6 months. 


J. Read, of Regert’s Circus, ange 
F ; and C. Woods, of Fore Street, Cripplegate, Con 
eek nts in the construction and make of driving reins, harness, 
reins, and in bridles and reins for riding. . April 6th, 6 months. 

J. G.S. Clarke, of Euston Grove, Engineer, for improvements in sup; 


proveme 





and J. Buchanan, of the 


H. Putland, of Hurst Green, Sussex, 
Commercial Traveller, for im- 
bridles, and 


lying aad 
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regulating air to the furnaces of locomotive engines. Communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad. Apri) 6th, 6 months. 

T. Clive, of Birmingham, Iron Founder, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of candlesticks. April 7th, 6 months, 

J. A. Tielens, of Fenchurch Street, Merchant, for improvements in machinery or 
apparatus for knitting. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. April 7th, 
6 months. 

M. Carlotti, of Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, for certain improvements in 
the construction and manufacture of boots, half-boots, shoes, clogs, and galoshes. 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. April 6th, 6 months. 

W. Falconer, of Clapham Common, Surrey, Gentleman, for improvements in ap- 
paratus for attaching buttons and fasteners to gloves and parts of garments. April 
13th, 6 months. 

J. B, Dawes, of Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, Gentleman, for a certain im- 
proved chemical composition to be employed in the preparation of glass, or other me- 
diaof light. April 15th, 6 months, 

J. Lamb, of Kidderminster, Machinist, for improvements in engines to be worked 
by steam, air, gas, or vapours, which improvements are also applicable to pumps for 
raising or forcing water, air, or other fluids, April 15th, 6 months. 

T. Richards, of Liverpool, Bookbinder, for certain improvements in the art of 
bookbinding, and also in machinery or apparatus to be employed therein, April 
15th, 6 months, 

Alfred Jeffery, of Lloyd’s Street, Pentonville, Gentleman, fora new method of 
preparing masts, spars, and other wood, for ship-building and other purposes, April 
15th, 6 mouths, 

C, Farina, of Leicester Square, Chemist, for a new method of manufacturing soap, 
candles, and sealing-wax. April 15th, 6 months, 

K. Kingdon, of Exeter, Cabinet Maker, for certain improvements in impressing 
and embossing patterns on silk, cotton, and other woven or felted fabrics, April 
ist, 6 months, 

W. Noel, of Jermyn Street, Saint James’s, Boot and Shoe Maker, for certain im- 
provements in the manufacture of boots and shoes, April 21st, 6 months, 

A. de Troisbrioux, of Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Gentleman, for improve- 
ments in lithographic and other printing-presses. Communicated by a foreigner re- 
siding abroad. April 2ist, 6 months. 

QO. Rotton, of Gracechurch Street, Doctor of Medicine, for certain improvements 
in machinery or apparatus for spinning cotton, wool, silk, and other fibrous sub- 
stances, Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. April 26th, 6 months. 

W. Wood, of Wilton, Carpet Manufacturer, for a new mode of weaving car- 
petting and other figured fabrics. April 26th. 

S. Cocking, of Birmingham, Draftsman, for certain improvements in the pro- 
duction of hight by the burning of oil, tallow, and wax, and in the apparatus for re- 
guluting and extinguishing the same. Partly communicated by a foreigner residing 
abroad. April 26tb, 6 months. 

R. A. J.J. Comte de la Charité, of Leicester Square, R. T. Claridge, of Wey- 
mouth Street, Geftleman, and R,. Hodgson, of Salisbury Street, Strand, Gentle- 
man, for improvements in preparing surfaces of fabrics to be used in covering roofs, 
floors, and other surfaces. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. April 
26th, 6 months, 

H.R. Palmer, of Great George Street, Westminster, Civil Engineer, for an im- 
provement or improvements in the construction of roofs and other parts of build- 
ings, and also for the application of corrugated plates or sheets of metal to certain 
purposes, for which such sheets or plates have not hitherto been used, April 26th, 
6 months, 

J. Megé, of Keppel Street, Russell Square, Merchant, for improvements in the 
making or constructing trowsers. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 
April 26th, 6 months. 

J. Hl. Pape, of Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, Pianoforte Maker, for improve- 
ments in carriages, and in the construction of wheels. April 28th, 6 months, 

W. Losh, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Esquire, for improvements in the construction of 
wheels for carriages and locomotive engines intended to be employed on railways. 
April 28th, 6 months. 

4. Varley, of Colne, Lancaster, Engineer, and E, Varley, of the same place, Cot- 
ton Manutacturer, for certain improvements in steam-engines, April 28th, 6 months. 
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House or Lonps, April 25.—The Spirit Duties (Ireland) Bill was read a third 
time and passed, the question of the drawback upon Scotch spirits being left. The 
Queen's Prison Bill passed through Committee. 

April 26.—Nothing of importance. 

April 27.—No House, 

April 28.—Lord Mahon brought up a message from the Commons, announcing 
that they had passed the Copyright Bill, and desiring the concurrence of the Upper 
House,—The Law of Evidence Improvement Bill was referred to a select com- 
mittee. 

April 29.—The royal assent was given by commission to the Corn Importation 
and the Spirit Duties (Ireland) Bills, and some private Bills. 

April 30.—No House, 

May 2,—Lord Brougham moved that a message should be sent to the House of 
Commons, for copies of such reports as bad been made by election committees, so 
that correct information might be obtained of the state of the bribery laws, and the 
result of their constant violation; but on the Lord Chancellor suggesting that it 
would be better not to press the motion, from a consideration of the course the House 
of Commons might adopt, bis lordship withdrew the motion.—Lord Denman waived 
the second reading of his Baptist’s Affirmation Bill, and withdrew it wholly, for 
the purpose of substituting another, which should include all the denominations of 
Dissenters who objected to the taking an oath, 

May 3.—-Lord Brougham presented a petition from the National Complete Suf- 
frage Union, which he requested might be read by the clerk of the table: this was 
agreed to, and it was then ordered to lie on the table. 

May 4.—No House. 

May 5.—No House. 

May 6.—Lord Brougham said he had given a pledge in the last session, that he 
would bring forward a measure for the suppression of those illegal practices which 
bad prevailed in the election of members of the House of Commons, He would lay 
his bill on the table, preparatory to the appointment of a committee, and on its 
second reading enter more into its detail—The Bishop of Norwich presented 
several petitions respecting the degraded condition of females in collieries. 

May 7.—No House. 

May 9.—Nothing of importance. Rp Ee 

May 10.—Lord Brougham moved the second reading of his bill for the preven- 
tion of bribery, by securing indemnity to the witnesses examined before com- 
mittees. On the understanding that the discussion should be entered on when the 
motion went into committee, the bill was read a second time.—Lord Clifford with- 
drew his motion respecting Catholic soldiers in India. 

May 11.—No House, 

May 12.—No House, j 

May 13.—The Marquis of Lansdowne moved for returns respecting the exemp- 
tion of foreigners from the payment of the Income Tax, which was agreed to, 

May 14.—No House, 

May 16.— No House. 

May 17.—No House. 

May eet a 

May 19.—No House. ‘ ' 

Muy 20.—Lord Sydney presented a petition from his relative, Lord C, V. F. 
Townshend, relating to the succession of the Marquis of Townshend's family, and 
praying their lordsbip’s remedial interference. A select committee was appointed 
to search for precedents—The Marquis of Londonderry moved that the report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland for the year 1841 should be laid on the 
table, which was era 

May 21.—No House. 

May 23.—The Farl of Burlington and Lord Stafford took the oaths and their 
seats. —Some petitions received, 
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May 24,—Some conversation took place on the inexpediency of travellers being 
locked up in the Railway Carriages. Also discussion on the Tariff, and on the dis- 
tressed state of the country. 

May 25.—No House. 


Hovse or Commons.— April 25.—Mr. Hume took the oaths and his seat for the 
Montrose Burghs.—Mr. Pakington, as chairman of the Ipswich Election Committee, 
declared the election of Mr. Rigby Wason and Mr. George Rennie null and void. 
The Income Tax was taken into consideration. Schedule A, imposing 7d, per pound 
upon the income of landed property, was passed without a division. So also was 
the clause of Schedule B, relating to farms in England ; and, after some conversa- 
tion respecting the farms in Scotland, this clause was hkewise agreed to.—Mr. 
Ricardo proposed some amendments in Schedule C, relating to annuities and dividends 
payable out of public revenue, which were negatived by 253 to 117. Some discus- 
sion arose respecting the advance of the Bill, and Sir R. Peel stated, that before he 
moved the third reading, he should bring on the Tariff—The Dublin Police Bill 
went through Committee, on the motion of Lord Elliot.—The Punishment of Death 
(Ireland) Bill was read a second time.—The Report of the Timber Ships Bill was 
reconsidered, with some amendments, 

April 26.—Mr. Elphinstone moved a resolution, “ That the House would, at an 
early period, resolve itself into Committee, with a view of imposing on the succes- 
sion to réal estate a scale of legacy and probate duties of the same amount as on suc- 
cession to personal property,’ which was negatived.—Colonel Fox moved for some 
papers respecting Port Natal, and the Boors and Aborigines of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which were in consequence ordered,— Mr. Burroughs moved for some papers 
respecting the alleged misconduct of the Norfolk rural police, which were also 
ordered,—Lord Mahon moved the third reading of the Copyright Bill, which was 
read a third time and passed, 

April 27,—No House. 

April 28.—Mr. E. Divett reported, from the committee appointed for the investi- 
gation, that Lord Alfred Paget had been duly elected for the borough of Lichfield, 
—Sir E. Hayes reported that the select committee had determined that John 
Hornby, Esq, had been duly elected for the borough of Blackburn.—Mr. Wallace 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to reduce the present number of judges in the 
Supreme Court of Scotland from thirteen to nine, by abolishing one of the two co- 
ordinate courts of review into which that court is divided. The House divided on 
the motion, which was rejected by 187 to 22.—Mr, Wa!lace movetl, that ‘ a retura 
of the plunder of the Post-Office,” namely, applications for missing money letters, 
which return bad been presented to the House, should be printed, An abstract of 
the return was agreed to.—The House went into Committee on the Income Tax 
Bill. 

April 30.—Nothing of importance. 

May 2.—Mr.T. Duncombe presented a petition from the Chartists, and said, 
that having given notice of a motion for bringing to the serious consideration of the 
House the allegations contained in the petition, he should now move that it be 
brought up and read at the table, which was agreed to.—The House having resolved 
itself into committee on the Income Tax, Sir R. Peel advocated the appointment of 
the Land Tax Commissioners for its collection. The Bill proceeded without dis- 
cussion up to the clause which contained the enactment of the time at which the 
payment of the tax should commence, when Mr. Hume moved an amendment, to 
protect persons paying on their dividends in July, from any assessment for the 
quarter preceding the 5th of April, the day proposed for the commencement of the 
tax act. Mr. Hume’s amendment was negatived by 159 to 84. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer promised to give consideration to the following suggestion relating 
to the second branch of Schedule C, exempting stock in the names of trustees appli- 
cable to the repairs of any cathedral, college, church, or chapel, to which it was pro- 
posed to add, “ or other place of worship.” Mr. Baring also moved a clause to 
exempt the dividends of foreigners not resident in her majesty’s dominions, on the 
ground that touching such deposits would be a breach of public faith. The House 
divided on this clause, which was negatived by £03 to 40. The House then 
resumed. 

May 3.—Mr. T. Duncombe called the attention of the House to the Chartists’ 
Petition, and moved that the petitioners should be heard at the bar of the House by 
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"rte or by their counsel, which, after some discussion, was negatived by 287 
to 49. 

May 4.—On the motion for the second reading of the Church Patronage (Scot- 
land) Bill, Sir J. Graham expressed a hope that some healing measure might now 
be adopted, and he therefore requested that the second reading might be post- 
poned, in order that government might have time to prepare a measure to meet the 
case ; upon which Mr, Campbell agreed to postpone the second reading of the Bill 
for six weeks ; but some opposition arising from other members, the House divided 
on the postponement, which was carried by a majority of 131 to 48. 

May 5.— Mr. Hutt moved for copies of circulars sent by the Home Secretary to 
the various town-clerks, or clerks to the magistrates, between the months of August 
and December, 1841, requiring information as to the state of the magistracy in their 
respective towns; after some discussion the motion was agreed to,—Captain Rous 
presented a petition from W. Ranger requesting that the evidence of the short-hand 
writer who had been employed at a committee of the Honse in 1854 might be 
admitted in a Chancery suit pending between him and the Great Western Railway, 
Leave was granted, 

May 6,—Mr. Redington, chairman of the Southampton Election Committee, re- 
ported to the House that Viscount Bruce (now Lord Elgin,) and Mr. C, Martyn, 
were not duly elected.—Some conversation ensued respecting election compromises, 
—Mr. Roebuck rose to move the appointment of a committee to inquire into the 
circumstances attending the recent investi ations before the election committees ; 
after some warm discussion Mr, C. Wynn moved the adjournment of the debate, 
and the House went into debate on the Income Tax bull, and the clauses from 
eighty-eight to ninety-five were agreed to.—Mr. Hume moved an amendment on the 
ninety-sixth clause, that the average of profits should be taken from the current year 
instead of from the last three years, on which the House divided, when there ap- 
peared for Mr. Hume’s amendment 29; against it, 76.—-Mr. F. French moved on 
the ninety-eighth clause, which imposed a duty of three per cent. on all annual 
interests not otherwise charged, to exclude all interests or moneys payable to 
persons bona fide residing in Ireland, but on the Chancellor of the Exchequer op- 
posing the motion it was withdrawn.—On clause a hundred and eighty-eight, limiting 
the operation of the Bill to three years, Mr. Hume moved 1843 be substituted for 
1845, on which the House divided, when there appeared for the motion, 52; against 
it, 174.—Mr. R. Yorke moved that attorneys and solicitors should be exempted 
from the payment of their certificate duties whilst the tax was in operation, on 
which the House divided, when there appeared for it, 18; against it, 183. The 
House then resumed, and the Bill was reported. 

May 7.—No House. 

May 9.—Mr. Roebuck moved that the adjourned debate on the motion for the 
appointing a committee of privileges should be resumed, which, after some discus- 
sion, he agreed to modify, and the House agreed to it without a division.—The 
report of the Income Bill Committee was then brought up.—Mr,. B. Wood moved 
a clause to allow men holding landed property, and being also in business, to deduct 
their losses in trade from their landed income, which after some discussion was ne- 
gatived by 110 to 66.—Mr. Gill moved several clauses with the intent of capizalizing 
all incomes not derived from landed or funded property, and to charge five per cent. 
on such capital, as the groundwork of the Income Tax, but these clauses were lost 
by 183 to 36. 

May 10.—Mr. P. Howard moved a new writ for the borough of Nottingham, to 
which Sir Robert Peel objected, until the inquiry already instituted had been brought 
to a conclusion, and the motion was therefore withdrawn.— Mr. Redington moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to exclude the borough of Sudbury from returning members 
on the ground of corruption, which was given—A new writ was ordered for the 
county of Londonderry in the stead of Sir R. Bateson, who bad accepted the Chil- 
tern Hundreds.—Sir R. Peel then entered on some statements explanatory of the 
Tariff. On the motion for the House going into Committee on the Customs’ Duties, 
Major Vivian moved for some additional details, which Sir R. Peel objected to, 
as being unimportant, and which was negatived by 219 to 152,-The House went 
into committee on the Income Tax, and Sir R. Peel agreed to postpone the third 
reading until after the Whitsun recess. ' 

May 11.—Sir J. F. Buller, as chairman of the Newcastle-under-Lyne Election 
Committee, reported that the election of J. A. Harris, Esq. was void,—Sir James 
Graham obtained leave to bring in a bill for the continuation and amendment of the 
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Poor Law, from the time of its expiration for five years’ prolongation, The Bill was 
read a first time. 

May 12.—No House, 

May 13.—Mr. Roebuck moved the appointment of a committee to inquire into 
compromises alleged to have been entered into rc boroughs, which, on a 
division, was lost by 160 to 17.—On the order of day for going into committee 
on the Customs’ Duties Bill, Lord Howick moved an amendment against conti- 
nuing different rates of duties upon the same articles, being the produce of the colo- 
nies, and the produce of foreign countries. On the division there appeared ; for 
going into committee, 281; for the amendment, 108, The House went into commit- 
tee pro forma. 

May 14.—No House. 

May 16.—No House. 

May 17.—No House, 

May 18.—No House. 

May 19.—No House, 

May 20,—Sir E. Hays, on the part of the committee appointed for the purpose of 
the inquiry, declared that the Hon, Mr. Mostyn was not duly elected, and that Sir 
R. Glynn was duly elected, for the county of Flint.—The House went into a commit- 
tee of supply, aad Captain Boldero brought forward the Ordnance Estimates. He 
stated that there would be « reduction of 59,000/. in the expenditure since the last 
year. He also took occasion to remark that the loss occasioned by the fire at the 
Tower had been exaggerated ; instead of being half a million, it did not exceed 
128,0001. A vote of 208,7431. was agreed to. In a committee on the Naval “sti- 
mates a vote of 194,496/, to defray the charges of improvements and repairs in the 
naval yards was agreed to, as were also some few miscellaneous ones.—The Colonial 
Passengers Bill was further considered in committee.—The Pentonville Prison Bill, 
and the Excise Duties Compound Bill, were read a third time, and passed.—The 
Report on the Roasted Malt Bill was brought up and agreed to.—The Incumbents 
Leasing Bill, (No,2,) went through committee.—The Ecclesiastical Corporation 
Bill, (No. 2,) went through committee.—The Law of Merchants’ Act Amendment 
Bill went through committee—Lord Brougham’s Bill granting indemnity to wit- 
nesses examined before Election committees, was read the first time, 

May 21.—No House. 

May 23.—Sir S. R. Glynne took the oaths and his seat for Flintshire. Lord A, 
Hervey took the oaths and his seat for the borough of Brighton. Mr. Hayter re- 
ported that the select committee appointed for the purpose had decided that Mr. 
Daniel O’Connell and Mr. Edward Bourke Roche were duly elected to represent 
the county of Cork.—Numerous petitions received.—The Licensed Lunatic Asy- 
lum’s Bill went through committee pro formaé.—The House went into committee on 
the Customs Acts.—Mr. Roebuck brought in a bill, which was read a first time, to 
indemnify witnesses who may give evidence before a committee appointed by this 
House to inquire ‘* whether corrupt compromises have been entered into in the cases 
of Election petitions from Harwich, Nottingham, Lewes, Penryn and Falmouth, and 
Reading, for the purpose of avoiding investigation into gross bribery, alleged to 
have been practised at the elections for the aforesaid towns, and whether such bri- 
bery has really taken place.’’ 

May 24.—The Liverpool Improvement Bill was read a third time and passed.— 
The House went into committee on the Customs’ Acts, and after long discussion the 
schedule of duties on food, including that of fruit, was agreed to.—A commit- 
tee was appointed to inquire into the effects ef the repeal of the malt drawback 
on the trade of spirits in Ireland.—Mr. Parker moved for the revival of the 
committee appointed to consider the expediency of erecting a building in the 
neighbourhood of the inns of court, for the sittings of the courts of law and 
equity, in lieu of the present courts adjoining to Westminster Hall. 

May 25.— Numerous petitions received.—The eligibility of locking travellers into 
railway carriages was discussed.—The House went into committee on the Customs’ 
Act, and the schedules down to that of minerals, inclusive, were agreed to, 





